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Addendum to the master thesis “Harvesting Hope, exploring the untapped 


potential of smallholder cannabis farming in South Africa’ 


Executive Summary 


Within the global cannabis renaissance, 
South Africa aims, since the 2021 
publication of the National Cannabis 
Master Plan, to create an_ inclusive 
medicinal, recreational and_ industrial 
cannabis sector. However, approximately 
forty thousand cannabis smallholders in the 
Eastern Cape Mpondoland are economically 
and politically excluded from this process. 
This study aims to review how the 
traditional cultivation of these ancestral 
farmers can be incorporated into the legal 
framework and whether an economically 
viable commercialisation of their landrace 
cannabis is possible. Given the economic 
hardship and declining living standards of 
farmers and the lack of academic studies on 
the region, this study bears a clear scientific 
and societal relevance. The _ thesis 
investigates the question: ‘How can the 
commercialisation of cannabis by 
smallholders in the Mpondoland, South 
Africa, be integrated into the formalised 
cannabis industry?’ Data collection was 
done through a mix-method approach, 
combining 64 open-ended interviews, a 
quantitative household survey, participant 
observations and a literature review. 


In answering the research question, this 
thesis shows that without targeted 
government intervention the inclusive 
cannabis industry is very unlikely to be 
realised. Particularly the economic and 
legislative contexts of smallholder 
commercialisation are highly challenging 
for farmers. This is mainly caused by the 
Eurocentric orientation of the legal 
framework and the neoliberal principle of 
free market competition, which reiterate 
the  twentieth-century dynamics of 
economic and political marginalisation of 
the ancestral farmers. Despite the national 
government’s discourse emphasising 
inclusion, in practice farmers have received 
little to no support which gives reason to 
doubt the political will to implement 
inclusive cannabis policy. Nevertheless, the 
study shows that multiple opportunities for 
commercialisation of smallholder cannabis 
exist. Especially, the cultivation of landrace 
for biobased hempcrete building materials 
provides the most logical starting point to 
pilot commercialisation of smallholder 


cannabis. 


Introduction 


Since the end of the twentieth century, 
Cannabis Sativa L. is making a comeback 
after a long period of legislative 
condemnation. Currently, the plant’s 
multifarious potentials for food, medicine, 
construction materials, and recreational 
drugs become wider recognised, and many 
national governments intend to build 
thriving cannabis economies. IIlustratively, 
the global cannabis industry is expected to 
grow exponentially from the US$12 billion in 
2018 to an estimated US$166 billion by 2025. 
Where historically | Uruguay, The 
Netherlands and Canada had the most 
progressive cannabis policy, currently also 
South Africa intends to complete their legal 
framework for the commercialisation of 
cannabis. 


South Africa has a long history with 
cannabis, but became a frontrunner in 
decriminalising the plant in 2019 when, 
under pressure of civil society 
organisations, the Constitutional Court 
mandated adult cannabis consumption to 
be legal. This court ruling kick-started a 
process towards a new policy design to 
regulate the commercialisation of the plant. 
In 2021 the national government issued the 
National Cannabis Master Plan! (from here 
onwards, the Master Plan) as a guiding 
document to formalise and _ regulate 
cannabis cultivation and trade. As_ its 
foundation, the Master Plan distinguishes 
three pathways, namely for medicinal, 
recreational and industrial cannabis. Since 
the monetary value of the current South 
African cannabis industry is estimated at 
R28 billion (US$ 16 _ billion), the 
expectations regarding unleashing the 
plant’s potential for sustainable economic 


1 The fifth version of the Master Plan can be accessed 


through the following link: 


growth, job creation and poverty alleviation 
are high. 


However, transforming an illegal crop 
industry towards a legal version is a major 
challenge, particularly in light of the long 
history of prohibition. There are only a few 
precedents of successful cannabis policy 
change, for which an innovative legal 
approach is required. Additionally, the 
potential harms of legalisation would need 
to be 
commercialisation be promoted. As such, 


mitigated, and egalitarian 


integrating all existing cannabis 
stakeholders equally in the formalised 
industry is an arduous task. On this topic, in 
the 2021 State of the Nation Address, the 
South African president Cyril Ramaphosa 
acknowledged this challenge by drawing 
specific attention to the integration of 
marginalised and small scale cannabis 
farmers in the Eastern Cape and KwaZulu- 


Natal. 


Most of these smallholder cannabis farmers 
are rurally dispersed across the Dagga Belt, 
which traverses the Eastern Cape, KwaZulu- 
Natal, Lesotho, and Swaziland. Their 
highest concentration is found in the 
mountainous Mpondoland area which 
became, simultaneously with the twentieth 
century War on Drugs, subject to violent 
criminalisation, isolation, and _ socio- 
Although 
historically a network of urban intermediate 


economic marginalisation. 
traders provided these farmers with a basic 
income for their cultivation, in recent years 
they have witnessed their markets 
evaporate under economic and regulatory 
changes. In tandem, these farmers are 
currently unable to apply for licences to 
cultivate their regional Mpondo landrace 


https://drive.google.com/drive/folders/1R7zxtUXR36p 
mYVR6TgdjwzuoDYggcuAL?usp=share_link 


strain. Besides this, political consultation 
and representation of smallholders is 
substandard, which has prevented external 
support from arriving in the places it is most 
needed. So, while the general cannabis 
industry is moving forward, these farmers 
are hit hard by a wide range of exclusionary 
dynamics. 


Problem statement 


The central problem in this study, and its 
motivation, arise from the merger between 
these socio-historic patterns of political and 
economic marginalisation and the recent 
political ambitions for inclusive cannabis 
policy revision. Despite the first steps 
formulating a comprehensive _ policy 
framework for medicinal, industrial, and 
recreational cannabis are taken, it seems to 
remain a pressing challenge to create a 
cannabis industry which balances the 
interests of all stakeholder groups. 
Illustratively, the recent deregulation of 
cannabis policy and the promotion of free- 
market dynamics have set a_ very 
challenging context for smallholders to 
enter the market. As direct and indirect 
consequences of this struggle, smallholder 
markets are rapidly decaying and living 
standards have already dropped among the 
lowest in the country. With incomes 
structurally falling, food shortages rising, 
and political marginalisation ongoing, 
smallholders become increasingly 
dependent on external financial- and 
agricultural support. The provision of 
appropriate support might be imperative to 
prevent this downward spiral from 
continuing. Therefore this study starts with 
the observation that the integration of 
smallholders, and the mitigation of their 
economic and political exclusion, requires a 
strategy specifically focused on this target 


group. 


However, this is where a major knowledge 
gap is found. It turns out that for most 
cannabis stakeholders in the South African 
context it remains unclear how the 
traditional _ practices of cannabis 
smallholders can be integrated into the 
formalised economy. In_ fact, most 
stakeholders, 


representatives, have only a very basic 


including government 
insight in what the traditional cannabis 
practice looks like, and more importantly, 
how farmers see their own future within the 
changing industry. Even though the Master 
Plan stresses the need for smallholder 
inclusion, it provides little guidelines for a 
strategy on how farmers’ aspirations and 
practices can be connected to the proposed 
cannabis pathways. This is problematic 
smallholder 
integration, it must be determined whether 


because for successful 
farmers’ produce will be applied and 
regulated for medicinal, recreational or 
industrial purposes. Since smallholders are 
positioned in such a fragile economic and 
political position, bottom-up attempts for 
inclusion have so far neither reached 
Although 
consultation and representation does take 


policymakers. smallholder 
place, most rurally based farmers 
experience a lack of participation in the 
process of policy change. Lastly, also the 
past and ongoing criminalisation in rural 
areas negatively impacts on the trust- 
building needed for political participation. 


Given the shortage of knowledge on these 
dynamics, this thesis aims this to review and 
advance the formulation and 
implementation of smallholder-focused 
cannabis policy in South Africa. Besides 
this, it also offers a _ platform for 
marginalised farmers to speak their minds 
and to collectively present their aspirations 
and needs. Since the study incorporates 


both the political ambitions and policies, as 


well as the empirical reality of smallholder 
farmers on the ground, it aims to bridge 
these worlds and has the potential to 
become a tool for inclusive policymaking. In 
order to approach this problem, the 
following main research question has been 
formulated: 


‘How can the commercialisation of cannabis 
by smallholders in the Mpondoland, South 
Africa, be integrated into the formalised 
cannabis industry?’? 


The main argument 


Answering this question, the study shows 
that without 
intervention for the ancestral farmers in 


targeted government 
Mpondoland, inclusion is very unlikely to 
be realised. The ancestral farmers are clearly 
in need of a protected market segment in 
which a pilot project with their landrace 
cannabis can take place. Consequently, the 
study suggests that among the cannabis 
pathways of the National Cannabis Master 
Plan the market segment for industrial 
cannabis provides the most logical starting 
point for such a pilot project and allows for 
the exploration of the economic viability of 
their production. Taking into account the 
economic, political and practical feasibility, 
smallholders could, in the short run, best 
cultivate landrace stalks and apply the hurd 
to biobased hempcrete building materials. 
Such a pilot project would not only promote 
the preservation of the traditional 
cultivation practice and landrace genetics 
but would also allow product development 
and testing to be combined. Alternatively, 
the findings of the study indicate that the 
goals of the Master Plan could also be 
pursued by promoting alternative cash 


2 Note that the research question implicitly assumes 


that commercialisation is indeed possible. This is 


crops and cannatourism as_ possible 
livelihood strategies outside the cannabis 
industry. 


However, the study also clearly shows that 
the context in which the smallholder 
commercialisation would need to occur is 
highly challenging for ancestral farmers in 
Mpondoland. Both politically as well as 
economically, they are, as an_ ethnic 
minority group, structurally excluded from 
the formalised cannabis industry. Most 
importantly, the Eurocentric orientation of 
the legal framework and the neoliberal 
principle of free market competition almost 
entirely exclude smallholders from the 
cannabis market and thus impede their 
opportunities for commercialisation. These 
exclusionary dynamics seem to reiterate the 
economic and political marginalisation of 
the Mpondoland population during the 
twentieth-century period of cannabis 
Although the 


government’s discourse much emphasises 


prohibition. national 
the inclusion of cannabis smallholders, 
which has created high expectations, in 
practice farmers have received little to no 
support. In fact, recent policy changes of the 
Cannabis for Private Purposes Bill have even 
diminished economic chances of success. 
These observations give reason to doubt the 
political will to include smallholders in 
cannabis policies. Despite farmers are facing 
great hardship, the study illustrates that 
their main concern is their income, 
regardless of the exact crop they cultivate. 
However, the challenging climatological 
conditions and the widespread sentiments 
cultural and 


favouring ecological 


preservation of landrace, discourage 


accounted for by the pathways of commercialisation 


proposed in the Master Plan. 


farmers to autonomously improve their 
living standards. 


Although the aspirations of ancestral 
farmers vary between older and younger 
farmers, the study suggests that a pilot 
project of landrace commercialisation in the 
industrial sector is still possible and would 
be most successful if the traditional 
cultivation practice is taken as a starting 
point. 


The extensive rationale 


With the political objective of an inclusive 
and sustainable cannabis industry, it has 
become apparent that the Western pieces of 
legislation and that the principle of free 
market competition underlying the 
National Cannabis Master Plan have geared 
the industry towards capital-intensive 
stakeholders. These 
constituted a legislative and economic 


dynamics have 


context for smallholders with which 
government has thus ultimately countered 
its own political ambitions for smallholder 
inclusion. 


Reviewing the existing cultivation practices 
of the ancestral cannabis in Mpondoland, it 
has become obvious that recent cannabis 
policy changes have even accelerated the 
structural economic decline of smallholder 
markets ultimately contributing to the 
worsening living standards of the rural 
population. In fact, this process has also 
impeded ancestral farmers to autonomously 
change their livelihood strategies and 
forced them to repeat their traditional 
landrace practices. In tandem, the farmers’ 
economic hardship stands in stark contrast 
to the widespread romanisation of the 
traditional way of living, and the incorrectly 
building materials should allow the further 
assessment of this market opportunity. If 
policymakers wish to avoid the legal 


classification of cannabis cultivation as a 
cultural necessity which has in turn also 
made government hesitant to intervene. 


Nevertheless, the accounts of cannabis 
stakeholders and the experiences with the 
Hemp Pilot Initiatives showed that bottom- 
up farmers’ representation and top-down 
guidelines for cooperatives-building are 
essential to bridge the gap between farmers’ 
economic realities and the legal framework. 
On this note, the thesis indeed found that 
smallholder cooperatives can valuably offer 
farmers a stable offtake and can provide 
government with a platform for 
consultation. Further it was shown that 
although traditional authorities cannot be 
omitted in the formation of cooperatives, 
cooperatives are most likely to become 
sustainable if participatory and 
independent group-formation is linked to 
the existing structures of constitutional 
government. 


Revisiting the practical side of the main 
question, the study’s results indicate that 
although each pathway offers a range of 
opportunities for smallholders, also a 
considerable number of legal and practical 
limitations remains to be addressed. A 
straightforward integration of the ancestral 
farming practice into the current setup of 
the Master Plan is thus not found. 
livelihood 
strategies promoting the use of landrace 


Nevertheless, alternative 
genetics and allowing for the use of basic 
resources and techniques are expected to be 
most successful. Adhering to these criteria, 
the application of landrace cannabis for the 
growing industrial market turns out to be 
the best starting point for smallholder 
commercialisation in the short run. Piloting 
the use of landrace stalks for hempcrete 

incongruencies on cannabis’ psychoactivity, 
the study suggests that alternative cash 
crops or cannatourism can be taken as a 


focus. As its most practical output, the 
recommendation section elaborates on the 
preconditions to be met for these livelihood 
strategies. 


Research limitations & 
implications 

There are three factors limiting the 
implications of this study. First, the study 
specifically focuses on the ancestral 
landrace farmers in Mpondoland. Although 
the demarcation of the research population 
promotes the accurateness of the findings, 
representing the full diversity of cannabis 
smallholders in South Africa goes beyond 
the scope of this study. For example, 
although Mpondoland is generally regarded 
as the dominant poverty-stricken area and 
that thus Xhosa and Mpondo smallholders 
earn specific attention, there are also large 
populations of ancestral cannabis farmers in 
other provinces and _ other ethnic 
communities. Groups that are not discussed 
in this study are the ancestral farmers from 
the Zulu, Pedi, Swazi, Sotho and Koi-San 
traditions in KwaZulu Natal, Mpumalanga 
and Free State. While to a certain extent 
generalisations from the Mpondoland area 
are possible, more specific research on other 
cases is required to advance smallholder 
commercialisation effectively. 


A next set of limitations concerns the 
discussion about the legislative process of 
cannabis liberalisation in South Africa. 
Little consideration is given to the 
frameworks 


international —_ regulatory 


controlling and _ regulating _ illegal 
substances. This can be seen as a limitation 
because South African smallholders would 
for example benefit from reclassifying their 
landrace as a type of industrial cannabis, for 
which an exception to the international 


regulatory regime must be taken. Although 


currently other governments are 
confronting the shortcomings of the United 
Nations’ Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs, the extent to which this sets a 
South African 


government to alter legislation is not 


precedent for the 


discussed in this study. A more thorough 
exploration of this topic would also take 
into account the international frameworks 
in place to promote smallholder cannabis 
commercialisation. 


As a last limitation regarding scenarios for 
commercialisation, a gross simplification of 
cannabis markets and products is used. This 
is mainly done to showcase which product 
would be most suitable for a_ first 
smallholder pilot project. Nevertheless, the 
livelihood 
represent the tip of the iceberg and a wider 


strategies discussed only 


range of commercialisation possibilities 
exists. In essence this limited scope of the 
study can be interpreted positively since a 
wide range of applications is thus still 
unexplored. More detailed product research 
would be needed to get a better grasp on 
which quality products can be made from 
the Mpondo landrace. 


Although besides these limitations the real- 
life implications of the study’s findings 
depend the political follow-up actions, it is 
clear that this research can contribute to the 
addressing of the declining living standards 
of rural cannabis farmers. The results show 
that the contemporary process of policy 
revision has not benefited the large group of 
smallholder farmers, while simultaneously a 
multitude of economic potentials is still 
unexplored. In order to further explore 
these potentials, the study has identified a 
set of preconditions which need to be met. 
These preconditions form the foundation 
for the set of policy recommendations 
following below. 


Policy recommendations 


The following seven recommendations are 
drafted to provide policymakers with 
practical steps to advance the inclusion of 
smallholders in the South African cannabis 
industry. 


1. Drafting a special smallholder 
regulation 


Most importantly, the national government 
should draft a coherent and comprehensive 
piece of legislation integrating remainders 
of the South African illegal cannabis 
economy into the different cannabis 
pathways. This entails to legalise the 
cultivation, possession, trade and transport 
of cannabis produced by _ smallholder 
farmers, subsequently ending cannabis- 
related arrests. Without this action, no 
further steps can be made to employ 
cannabis for rural development. To take 
inclusion seriously, rather far-reaching 
measures appear necessary such as 
legislation offering smallholders sufficient 
market protection. Proven measures for this 
are promoting partnerships with licenced- 
companies and setting minimum prices. 
Similar to a micro-manufacturing liquor 
licence, a tiered licensing scheme to only 
monitor and control the end-products of 
cannabis would be advisable since this most 
effectively balances individual freedoms 
and harm prevention. Consequently, the 
commercialisation of landrace cannabis 
would be promoted if the Mpondo landrace 


strain is officially registered or if a benefit 
sharing scheme would be tied to the 
ancestral farmers or to the Mpondoland 
region. As a proven concepts, the innovative 
Rooibos Benefit Sharing Agreement or a 
formal appellation of origins for the 
Mpondo landrace could be taken as 
inspiration. 


2. Matching political ambition to reality 


The national government should bridge the 
gap between the political discourse about 
smallholder inclusion and its stagnating 
implementation. In order for promises to be 
realised, both political will and an increase 
of relevant knowledge are required. As a 
first step, government staff should be 
educated with respect to cannabis value 
chains. Further, to market the smallholder’s 
produce, cannabis production in 
Mpondoland needs to’ be _ properly 
quantified. Then the ancestral farmers in 
highest need should be located in order to 
provide targeted support. This knowledge is 
not only essential for building a protective 
legal environment for viable smallholder 
businesses but also for organising 
consultation meetings targeting ancestral 
farmers. As an important follow-up action, 
policymakers should visit the Mpondoland 
cannabis communities to engage with 
farmers and experience their marginalised 
position first hand. This could be an 
effective way to match policy propositions 
with the reality of the rural economy. 


3. Addressing legal incongruencies 


The current incongruence on cannabis 


legislation impacts negatively on 
smallholder integration. Especially, the 
incomplete status of the legal framework 
and the ambivalent definitions of the 
cannabis plant impedes _ effective 
enforcement of its laws. The economic 
functioning of the entire industry would 
benefit from examining the incoherences of 
cannabis policy. The fragmented cannabis 
legislation could be enhanced by improving 
communication and information exchange 
among government ministerial 


departments. 


4. Providing clear guidelines for 
smallholder representation 


Despite the fact that various forms of 
farmers’ representation exist, the step 
towards the formation of cooperatives is not 
yet made. The government could advance 
this process with clear guidelines on how 
farmers should organise and _ register 
themselves in representative units. Local 
extension officers could also facilitate the 
process of group-formation. These units 
could form the primary point of contact for 
government to issue cooperative- or 
individual licences. Since all farming 
communities fall under the national 
jurisdiction, the constitutional structures of 
provincial and local government can also be 
used to effectively disseminate financial and 
material resources to farmers. 


5. Initiating a pilot project 


This study suggest that a pilot project in the 
industrial sector is the most logical starting 
point for the commercialisation of 
smallholder-produced landrace cannabis. 
Such a pilot project is essential to explore 


viable markets for landrace cannabis and to 
assess different product uses and qualities. 
As important precondition, the project is 
most likely to become successful if it builds 
on the traditional cultivation practices, also 
taking into account the gender balance 
among farmers. The use of the landrace 
stalks, used for biobased building materials, 
would be a good starting point for a pilot. 
Although this option is not directly 
presented in the Master Plan, it could 
contribute to poverty alleviation and job 
creation in the short run. Additionally, for 
the monetisation of the carbon 
sequestration potential, associated with this 
project, a carbon credits system could be 
explored. 


6. Exploring markets for landrace-based 
products 


Since overproduction of cannabis can fuel 
the illegal circuit, it is important that 
farmers have a sufficient offtake of their 
produce. This also applies to a first pilot 
project trialling the application of the 
landrace cannabis from Mpondoland. It is 
thus crucial for such a pilot to both combine 
product development and testing with the 
exploration of market opportunities. 
Product development might fall under a 
research licence or can be done by one of 
South Africa’s knowledge institutes (e.g. 
CSIR or one of its universities). For the 
exploration of markets an agreement 
between smallholders and __ licenced 
construction companies could be best set 
up. For example, a pioneering company 
such as Afrimat could be incentivised to 
source a share of its cannabis from 


smallholders. 


7. Looking beyond the master plan 


As a last recommendation the study suggest 
that there are opportunities for viable 
smallholder businesses outside the cannabis 
industry. Promising is the exploration of 
growing niche markets for alternative cash 
crops: Xhosa Dreamroot, Loofah, Wild 
Watermelons, Moringa, Bamboo, Sceletium 


Factsheet 1. 


Production capacity 


The size of the average cannabis 
field in Mpondoland is 3064 mz. 
With an average of 3 fields, each 
household has a cultivation area 


of 9359 mz. 


Industrial cannabis 


Each household produces 7.7 tons 
of landrace stalk annually, which 
sequestrates 18.7 tons of carbon. 
This production equals 5.4 tons of 
clean hurd annually, which has a 
potential retail value of R21.554. 
From this amount of hurd, 5400 
hempcrete blocks can be made. 


Illustration of the Annual Production and the Economic Potential of 


Landrace Cannabis per Household in Mpondoland 


and Geraniums. Alternatively, cannabis 
tourism is a growing market for which 
particularly the Mpondoland region offers a 
plethora of economic opportunities. The 
provision of the appropriate infrastructure, 
starting with a network of paved roads 
connecting the rural villages, would greatly 
benefit — these 
activities. 


alternative | economic 


Recreational cannabis 


Each household produces 74.8 kg 
of cannabis flower annually. 
Against current prices, this holds 
a potential retail value of R56,997. 
This flower could be converted 
into 2.62 kg of hashish, or 


alternatively in 74,750 pre-rolled 


joints. 


Medicinal cannabis 


Each household harvests enough 
cannabis to produce 3 kg of 
feco annually. Against current 
prices, this has a potential retail 
value of R300,000. 


Factsheet 2. 


Illustration of the Annual Production and the Economic Potential of 
Landrace Cannabis of all smallholders of Mpondoland 


Production capacity 


The size of the total cannabis 
cultivation acreage in 
Mpondoland is between 18,719 - 
56,157 ha. This equals between 
12,264 - 36,790 rugby fields. There 
are between 20,000 - 60,000 
smallholder cannabis farmers in 
Mpondoland. 


Industrial cannabis 


The Mpondoland harvests between 
168,234 - 504,703 tons of landrace 
stalk annually, which sequestrates 
between 374,000 - 1.1 million tons of 
carbon. This equals between 112,767 - 
338,301 tons of clean hurd annually, 
with a minimum retail value of R451 
million. From this amount between 
49,000 - 147,000 RDP houses can be 
built. 


Recreational cannabis 


The Mpondoland farmers 
combinedly harvest between 1500 
- 4485 tons of cannabis flower 
annually. This holds a potential 
retail value of R11 billion 
minimally. This converts into 
between 52 - 157 tons of 

hashish which has a minimum 


retail value of R2.6 billion. 


Medicinal cannabis 


The Mpondoland farmers 
combinedly harvest enough 
cannabis to produce between 60 
- 180 tons of feco annually. 
Against current prices, this has a 
minimum potential retail value of 


R5.9 billion. 


